


Wild Flowers of British Columbia 


THIS FLOWER IS THE Red Heather, A LOW, MATTED ALPINE PLANT. 
ITS LEAVES ARE SHORT AND NEEDLE-LIKE AND IS SOMETIMES THE SOLE 
CARPET ON THE HIGH MOUNTAIN SLOPES. WHEN IN BLOOM THE PLANT 
IS TOPPED WITH MYRIADS OF ROSE-RED, BELL-SHAPED FLOWERS. 
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LIBRARIES AND LIBRARIANSHIP: 
CANADA, 1959/60 


INGLIS F. BELL 
University of British Columbia Library 


T.. ACTIVITIES of librarians in Canada in the past year, and 
their results, are sufficient to convince the present writer that the 
1960's will indeed be the Canadian librarian’s decade. There has 
not been apparent in previous years so much worthwhile, well- 
organized and consistent effort, or so many real accomplishments; 
nor has there been such general realization that, nationally and 
provincially, we must examine our methods of expanding and pro- 
viding library service if we are to avoid costly duplication and 
bring good and equivalent library service to all metropolitan and 
rural areas. 

Library associations have rarely neglected an opportunity to 
make representations to governments or to lay briefs before royal 
commissions. This year they were presented with an unusual num- 
ber of opportunities and when an occasion did not arise they made 
their own. Briefs on school libraries were presented to royal com- 
missions on education in Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia. 
Representations were made to the provincial government by the 
Manitoba Library Association asking for amendments to the lib- 
rary act, and the amended act brought about modest improve- 
ments. The most noteworthy achievements in library legislation, 
however, were the results of a brief to the provincial government 
by the Quebec Library Association and the Association canadienne 
des Bibliothécaires de langue frangaise. Bill 35, which was passed 
by the Legislative Assembly of Quebec on December 7, 1959, in- 
corporated most of the recommendations in the brief and is to be 
supported until April, 1961, out of the consolidated revenue fund 
up to the amount of $200,000. After that date it will be supported 
by money voted by the Legislature. 

The Quebec Library Association did not expend all its ammuni- 
tion in this one shot. Shortly after this momentous occasion for 
public libraries in Quebec, on December 11, 1959, the Association 
approved and forwarded to the Department of Education at Que- 
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bec a report on Suggested Minimum Standards for School Librar- 
ies in the Province of Quebec. In less than two months after re- 
ceipt of the report the provincial government voted $500,000 for 
school libraries. 

Library legislation was also passed in Ontario making it possible 
for Ontario’s many small libraries to organize into regional units, 
but until the population limit on grants is removed or changed, it 
is unlikely that many of them will do so. Further and more de- 
tailed information on new provincial library legislation can be 
found in the revised edition of Canadian Public Library Laws pub- 
lished by the Library Legislation Committee of the Canadian 
Library Association. 

The monies voted for school libraries in Quebec and the briefs 
on school libraries to royal commissions in Manitoba, Alberta and 
British Columbia were not the only important steps taken in the 
past year to improve library service in the schools. Indeed, activi- 
ties and achievements to promote and improve school libraries are 
second in importance this year only to the recent Quebec library 
legislation. On April 10, 1960, closely following the Quebec pro- 
vincial government grant of $500,000 for school libraries, the 
Association canadienne des Bibliothécaires de langue francaise 
held a workshop on “Standards for School Libraries” to familiar- 
ize librarians, teachers, members of school boards and the Depart- 
ment of Education with the purpose of school libraries and to 
suggest standards. The annual conference in October will be a 
continuation of this workshop. The Manitoba Library Association, 
taking advantage of the Department of Education’s plans to cen- 
tralize high schools, passed a resolution requesting that new high 
schools be equipped with suitable library facilities; and school 
librarians of Greater Winnipeg held a workshop on “Library 
Architecture in Secondary Schools”. “Library Service in the 
Schools, Second National Workshop” was proposed for the June, 
1961, CLA-ACB 16th Annual Conference, and a study of library 
services available to Canadian school children was recommended 
as a national project of the Canadian Home and School Parent- 
Teacher Federation by the executive of that organization. So many 
requests have been received by the Canadian Library Association 
for a standard for library service in the school that a definitive 
study on qualitative and quantitative standards for school libraries 
has been undertaken by a committee of the Young People’s 
Section. 
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It is understandable that concerted action is being taken at this 
time. One phase in the development of libraries has passed. Lib- 
raries are now established in most centres of population and lib- 
rarians are looking for ways and means to reach a more consider- 
able proportion of the population served by these libraries. Only 
by ensuring that all schools have good and well-used libraries can 
they be sure that more Canadians will become lovers of books. 

Librarians have also recently taken noteworthy and positive 
action in another long-neglected sector of library service. They 
have attempted, by providing training for custodians, to improve 
service to that large segment of our population served by Canada’s 
many small community and far-flung regional libraries. Ontario, 
which has, of course, had a training programme for years, held its 
course in July, 1959, in Toronto. The Alberta Library Board con- 
ducted a correspondence course for twenty custodians of commun- 
ity libraries, and held a three-day seminar for the group at the 
University of Alberta. In British Columbia a course for regional 
custodians was given at the University of British Columbia for a 
week in June, 1960, under the auspices of the University Extension 
Department, the British Columbia Public Library Commission and 
the British Columbia Library Association. A course for the train- 
ing of custodians and library assistants has also been prepared and 
approved by the Manitoba Library Association and the University 
of Manitoba Extension Department, and will be offered in the 
summer of 1961. 

Librarians realize, however, that these activities constitute only 
an interim solution to the problem of the minimal service offered 
by Canada’s many small libraries. More than any other province 
the problem of small library units has plagued Ontario, where 
there are more than five hundred public library and association 
boards, most of whose libraries offer inadequate service and lack 
professional librarians. It is understandable, then, that one of the 
most important undertakings of 1959/60 occurred in Ontario. 
The Ontario Library Association submitted a brief to the Minister 
of Education asking the Ontario government to set up a commis- 
sion to study all aspects of public library service and resources in 
Ontario. The Association hopes that such a study will provide a 
blueprint for future development of Ontario public libraries, a 
permanent provincial library council, and legislation to permit and 
encourage the grouping of libraries into larger and more effective 
units of service. 





An equally important and similar study on a national scale has 
been undertaken at year’s end by the Canadian Library Associa- 
tion, under its new president, Neal Harlow. The CLA programme 
for 1961/62 is to be an inquiry into the present state of library 
service in Canada to ascertain the problems and resources of Cana- 
dian libraries, in order to provide a national plan for library 
development. 

There were other developments in the year 1959/60 worthy of 
attention. The Canadian Library Association together with the 
provincial associations mounted a more impressive recruitment 
programme than ever before, and it was supported to a much 
larger extent by scholarships. Greater efforts were made, provin- 
cially and nationally, to produce more and better publications and 
to make them typographically more attractive. (Look especially at 
the latest issues of Canadian Library and the Alberta Library 
Association Bulletin.) The Ontario Library Association discussed 
the possibility of retaining, and the British Columbia Library As- 
sociation retained (prior to and during their conference), the 
services of a professional public relations officer. Chapters of the 
Special Library Association in Montreal and Toronto achieved 
notable success in the consultation services they provide to answer 
requests for information on the organization and operation of 


special libraries; the Toronto Chapter had twelve inquiries and 
five of these resulted in the establishment of new special libraries. 
These activities, together with the four major developments out- 
lined in the body of this report, augur most auspiciously for the 
progress of libraries and librarianship in the 1960's. 


This report was compiled from information provided by the presidents and 
other members of the provincial library associations and from association 
publications. 





B.C. AUTHORS 


DOROTHY LIVESAY 
POET OF AFFIRMATION 


M. W. STEINBERG 


Department of English 
University of British Columbia 


D cron LIVESAY was more fortunate than most poets 
in her beginnings. Her parents, J. F. B. Livesay, the noted journal- 
ist and Florence Randal Livesay, were both talented writers, and 
their home with its excellent library provided a setting in which 
the literary interests that manifested themselves early in the 
daughter were encouraged. The promise evidenced in her adoles- 
cent writings — she published her first poem in the Vancouver 
Province at the age of thirteen, and a few years later she received 
a poetry award in her first year at the University of Toronto — 
was more than amply fulfilled in her later work. 

At the age of nineteen Dorothy Livesay published her first vol- 
ume of verse, Green Pitcher, and four years later her second vol- 
ume, Signpost. For the most part the poetry, highly subjective, is 
characteristic of youth. Whether writing about nature, as she does 
often in these books, or reflecting on her own feelings, she ex- 
presses herself passionately and tends to project herself into the 
objects surrounding her: 


Deeper and deeper 

The elms delve their arms 
Into the helpless earth 
And suck the young wines 
Of spring.’ 


Untamed and beautiful 
Flower of flame 
You are forever 
Seed of my fire.? 


Imagery of movement, of running and leaping, or alternately of 
dreaming and death, pervades much of this early verse. In poems 
such as “Enigmas”, “Fire and Reason” and ‘‘Climax’’ the qualities 
of the Georgians, particularly Edward Thomas and W. W. Gib- 
son, and of the Imagists who followed, are evident. There is the 
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same terse statement proceeding through a series of sharply etched 
images. 

Well before Signpost appeared, however, Dorothy Livesay was 
caught up by the stresses and tragedies of the 1930’s, by the help- 
less suffering and confusion caused by the Depression and by the 
triumphant surge of Fascism through war or the threat of war. 
This concern, which developed after she went to France in 1929, 
deepened her awareness of the forces shaping life and broadened 
the range of her sympathies, thus directly affecting her writing. 
Her reading of Marx and L’Humanité wakened her to social con- 
sciousness. After returning to Canada to take her degree from the 
University of Toronto in 1931 she went back to France for post- 
graduate study at the Sorbonne. While there she lived in the work- 
ing-class districts in Paris and took time off from her studies of 
French Symbolism to experience at firsthand the excitement of 
strikes and political demonstrations. Her attitude towards litera- 
ture, its form and function, underwent radical change as she be- 
came acquainted with Henri Barbusse’s League of Revolutionary 
Writers. The change, however, was not at once noticeable. The 
immediate effect of her involvement in leftist movements and her 
increasing concern with the plight of the dispossessed and hope- 
less was her enrolment in 1933 in the School of Social Work at the 
University of Toronto. During the next three years most of her en- 


ergy was spent working for social welfare agencies in Montreal 
and in Englewood, New Jersey. But she found time to participate 
in youth rallies and mass protests against existing social and poli- 
tical conditions. She found time also for some writing, though it 
was, as she admits, mostly propagandistic in motive. 


Following the poetry of my adolesence, influenced by the free verse 
movement and poetry, and that of my twenties influenced by American 
women poets . . . there came a time when I wrote ‘'S list” and 
sentimentally lyrical work which is entirely unpublished. Then followed 
* biishe when my writing was chiefly political, and little of it was 
ished except in Labour papers. It was choral and dramatic work 
soatie used by dramatic groups at mass labour meetings. 
In Montreal I belonged to an active labour theatre, but attempts at 
personal ty fused with this agitational type fell flat. None of these 
were ished, and I decided to give up the writing of poetry. But in 
~s in the spring of 1935, in the Labour Bookshop there, I 
yw Be Day-Lewis’ A Hope for Poetry, and Auden, Spender and 
MacNeice.* 


In the works of these left-wing poets of the thirties Dorothy 
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Livesay found what she needed—the fusion of strong, personal 
emotion with an intellectualized social consciousness. And two of 
her best known poems, “Day and Night” and “The Outrider”, 
were the first major fruits of this influence, written almost simul- 
taneously in the summer of 1935. The volume in which they ap- 
peared, Day and Night, created much excitement as the note of 
revolution was sounded more passionately than ever before in 
Canadian literature. Her themes, for the most part, reflect her 
shocked awareness of the dominance of destruction and death in 
our society of the thirties. She protested against the industrial ma- 
chine not merely because it broke down, causing serious economic 
hardship, but also because in its operation it tended to dehumanize 
the workers. Though the image of a changing world in which 
dreams are futile and death is paramount, in which the roses and 
green shade are rooted up and replaced by squalid and drearily 
monotonous dwellings, persists, Dorothy Livesay, in these poems, 
does not give way to despair, for the image of human vision and 
courage also persists. Though prayer brought no miracles to re- 
lieve the drought, as she states in “The Outrider”’, a source of the 
miraculous that would transform our desert world existed, and it 
was in ourselves. And this grim poem ends: 


O new found land! Sudden release of lungs, 

Our own breath blows the world! Our veins unbound 
Set free the fighting heart. We speak with tongues— 
This struggle is our miracle new found. 


The final poem in this collection, “West Coast”, which repeats the 
theme of “Day and Night” and “Outrider” with equal force 
and less stridency, ends on the same note of hope: 


The graveyard shift still hammering its way 
Towards an unknown world, straddling new day. 


Not all the poems in Day and Night are concerned with the 
plight of the common man and the demand for a better social 
order. Such poems as “Prelude for Spring”, which together with 
“Lorca” she considered to be one of her best, and her intensely 
personal poem celebrating the birth of her son, “Serenade for 
Strings”, go beyond her concern for society’s ills. In the section 
that follows, entitled ‘Five Poems’, and in ‘““West Coast’’ one 
finds, as Dr. L. A. MacKay remarked, “an intimate amalgamation 
of personal emotion and social belief” in which “the sense of frus- 
tration, the strained apocalyptic tone felt in the earlier part of the 
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book, disappear’’.* One can perceive through these poems, which 
indicate the direction of her later verse, the unity underlying both 
her personal and her public poems which grows out of the author's 
cherishing of life. 

The interest in nature and in personal experience that was char- 
acteristic of Dorothy Livesay’s early poems but which was subordi- 
nated in Day and Night is increasingly manifested in Poems for 
People. Clearly the best poems in this volume are to be found in 
the section “Poems of Childhood”. Here Dorothy Livesay, in lan- 
guage and rhythms that are precise, recaptures with mature under- 
standing the experiences, painful and joyous, of childhood. This 
volume was followed in 1950 by a Ryerson chapbook, Ca// My 
People Home. The title poem, which comprises nearly the entire 
chapbook, is an intensely sympathetic outcry against the harsh 
treatment accorded the Nisei, the Canadian-born Japanese, who 
were uprooted from their homes and despoiled of their belongings 
during World War II. The same indignant protest against injus- 
tice and harsh dispossession that was sounded in Day and Night 
is voiced here, but muted somewhat by compassion. 

A slim volume of ten poems entitled New Poems is the latest of 
Dorothy Livesay’s volumes, except for Selected Poems, whose 
chief virtue apart from being a welcome assembling of much of 


her best poetry is the informative introduction by Dr. Desmond 
Pacey. In New Poems a persistent strain of melancholy is felt. 
Though from her earliest volume Dorothy Livesay wrote movingly 
of death and loneliness, this theme and the mood of sadness which 
it generates does not predominate until this late publication. In 
“After Hiroshima” she laments: 


We see no mysteries; miracles are not accepted, 
The beating rain bears no messages for man; 


The conclusion of this poem may be regarded as couched in am- 
biguity: 


Only a child’s belief, rocked in a cradle of doubt, 
Can prophesy our safety; illuminate our hope. 


There is, however, no questioning the melancholy in “Genii” or 
the pessimism stemming from our failure to communicate with 
each other, expressed in “Winter Song”. The final poem in this 
group, fittingly entitled “Nocturne”, most clearly and movingly 
reveals a feeling of sad discouragement: 
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All seasons were of light, 

Stricken and blazing: 

Only now the shout 

Of knowledge hurls, amazing: 

O bind me with ropes of darkness, 
Blind me with your long night! 

In a conversation with a friend, Alan Crawley, editor of Con- 
temporary Verse, Dorothy Livesay stated: “I have been called a 
public and private poet. My interest lies both ways, in personal 
and family relations, marriage, birth and child rearing, and in the 
social and political scene. These two directions will be found in 
my poetry.”* This broad generalization regarding her poetic 
themes is reasonably comprehensive, though it neglects her nature 
poems, which in number and quality constitute a signficant aspect 
of her work. The distinction it suggests between the two areas of 
experience is somewhat misleading, however, for one finds in the 
most intimate experiences that she recounts a universality that 
takes them beyond the merely personal, and in her “public” poetry 
there is the same quality of intense personal response, an over- 
whelming sense of compassion and a ready identification of her- 
self with the objects of her concern, that characterizes much of her 
earlier “‘personal’’ poems. 

Dorothy Livesay’s achievement in the past was recognized when 
she was awarded the Governor-General’s Medal for Day and 
Night in 1944 and again for Poems for People in 1948. She re- 
ceived also the Royal Society Medal in 1947 for distinguished con- 
tribution to Canadian literature. That the poetic standards which 
merited such recognition have not been lowered is clearly evident 
in her poetry written during the past decade. 


Bibliography 
Call My People Home (Ryerson Poetry Chap-Book, 143) Toronto. 
Ryerson, 1950. 
Day and Night, Toronto, Ryerson, 1944. 
Green Pitcher, Toronto, Macmillan, 1928. 
New Poems, Toronto, Emblem Books, 1955. 
Poems for People, Toronto, Ryerson, 1947. 
Selected Poems, 1926-1956, Toronto, Ryerson, 1957. 
Signpost, Toronto, Macmillan, 1932. 
1‘‘The Invincible’. 
2“Fireweed”’. 
SAs quoted in Alan Crawley, “Dorothy Livesay", in Leading Canadian Poets, 
ed. W. P. Percival, Toronto, Ryerson, 1948, p. 121-2. 


*Review of Day and Night, in Comtemporary Verse, 10:16, April, 1944. 
5As quoted in Crawley, op. cit., p. 122. 
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IMPORTANT 
NEW BOOKS 
FROM 

BRITISH BOOK 


SER VICE 


MEMOIRS OF LORD ISMAY 
published by Heinemann. $9.50 


As Winston Churchill’s personal 
representative to the Chiefs of Staff 
Committee, Lord Ismay was the “great 
co-ordinator”, the man whose job it 
was to see that each directive 

was fully completed. It was inevitable 
that a deep and lasting understanding 
should grow out of this close 
association. This makes his account of 
the war years particularly interesting. 
An important biography. 


ZOO IN MY LUGGAGE 
by Gerald Durrell 
S by Rupert Hart-Davis. 


In this book Gerald Durrell returns 
to the Cameroons and re-visits his 
friend the Fon of Bafut, so memorably 
depicted in his earlier book THE 
BAFUT BEAGLES. The purpose of 
this visit is to procure animals 

with which to start a zoo of his own. 
This is the account of how that 
project was realized, told in his usual 
graceful and easy style. A delightful 
book. 


THE NYLON PIRATES 
by Nicholas Monsarrat 
published by Cassell & Co. $4.25 


This taut sophisticated novel is set on 
a luxury liner making its annual 
“Millionaire's Cruise’’ to the Caribbean 
from New York. The pirates are a 
group of five; three men and two women 
who become part of the cruise with 
the sole intention of relieving the 
millionaires, by any means at their 
disposal, of as much money as possible. 
Wickedly sophisticated, sharp and 
exciting reading, unlike anything else 
he has written. 


BRITISH BOOK SERVICE (CANADA) LTD. 
Room 460, 367 Water Street 
VANCOUVER 3, B.C. MU 4-2710 





No. 2 


EARLY BRITISH COLUMBIA IMPRINTS 


SAWNEY’S LETTERS, 


OL 


CARIBOO RHYMES. 


a 


FROM 1864 FO 1868. 


TEXTS BY 


W. KAYE LAMB 


DOMINION ARCHIVIST AND NATIONAL LIBRARIAN 


AND 


MICHAEL R. BOOTH 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH, ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE 











S oc LETTERS have a twofold in- 
terest. From the literary point of view, they are virtually the only 
publication of any merit whatever that came out of the Cariboo dis- 
trict during the famous gold rush of the 1860's. The historian, for 
his part, reads the verses with attention because the comments of 
contemporaries show that they reflect, with considerable discernment 
and accuracy, the character and temper of the period. 

Their author was a Scotsman, James Anderson, who was born in 
Coupar Angus, Perth, about 1839. As his father was a lawyer, 
banker, and landed proprietor of some prominence, it seems safe to 
assume that James received a good schooling. He married in 1860, 
and a son was born the following year. In spite of these growing ties 
at home, the lure of the gold fields in faraway Cariboo proved ir- 
resistible, and James set out for British Columbia. 

By the fall of 1863 he was in Cariboo. He must have found the 
contrast with Scotland startling, for the mining community was a 
primitive one, in which both population and the fortunes of indi- 
viduals fluctuated violently. In winter it became a little isolated 
world, locked in for many months by the cold and snow. Its centre 
was the town of Barkerville, in which Anderson seems first to have 
settled. The claims from which a few drew fortunes and the major- 
ity reaped disappointment were scattered along the beds of various 
rivers and streams. Names that were famous at the time include Wil- 
liams Creek, upon which Barkerville stands, and Lightning Creek, 
which was the scene of Anderson’s own last efforts to find gold. 

Though fortune failed to smile, Anderson soon became a well- 
known figure. He had an attractive personality; he had a pleasant 
singing voice and a fund of songs to keep it company; and, as the 
Letters show, he could express the joys and sorrows of the time in 














rhyme. During the long winter evenings life centered about the pub- 
lic reading room in Barkerville, and Anderson took part in many of 
the concerts and entertainments held there. In 1866 he and a friend 
were issuing a weekly handwritten newspaper that was read aloud 
on such occasions, and afforded much amusement. Some of the 
Letters may well have appeared in this manuscript paper. Others— 
or fragments of them—were printed from time ot time in the 
Cariboo Sentinel, a small weekly first published in the summers of 
1865 and 1866. 

Some of Anderson’s verses—we do not know how many, as no 
copy seems to have survived—were collected and printed in the 
summer of 1866. This edition, advertised in the issue of the Cariboo 
Sentinel dated July 30, is described as being printed on a “sheet of 
letter paper in a form suited for transmission by mail”. It may, per- 
haps, have resembled the ‘‘steamer letters’’ published by the Victoria 
papers in gold-rush days; these had a selection of local news items 
printed on one side, while the other side was left blank for a per- 
sonal message. 

It seems more likely, however, that the format was the same as 
that of a second edition, printed by the Sentinel in the early summer 
of 1868. This consisted of a single sheet, folded quarto-fashion, and 
dated Williams Creek, June 22, 1868. It was entitled Sawney’s Let- 
ters, or Cariboo Rhymes. Both these editions were printed while the 
Sentinel was still using the first press ever brought into British 
Columbia.* 

If we may judge by the comments in the Sentinel, Sawney’s 
Letters were well received and enjoyed a steady sale. A letter that 
was in effect a review of the little pamphlet appeared in the Sentinel 
for July 9; the writer was one W. Smithe. The Letters, Smithe 
wrote, would “‘vividly recall to old hands their experience in the 
hardest days of the hardest country that ever invited civilization to 
take up its abode in its rugged mountains’. They had, he felt, hit off 
very deftly the vices, foibles, and virtues of the time. The ups and 


*[For further details on British Columbia’s first press see Basil Stuart- 
Stubbs, “British Columbia’s Peripatetic Press”, British Columbia Library 
Quarterly, 22:25-30, July, 1958.—EDITOR. } 














downs of gold seeking, the behaviour of those who gained wealth 
suddenly, the eternal gambling, the hurdy-gurdy dancing girls—all 
these topics and many others Anderson contrived to touch upon in a 
few pages. “. . . anyone desiring to let his friends have'an idea of 
what Cariboo is like,” Smithe wrote, ‘can do so by no means so well 
as by sending them a copy of Anderson’s epistles to Sawney’’. His one 
regret was that Anderson had seen fit to write his verses in Scottish 
dialect, “‘for doubtless very many who would otherwise have taken 
a great interest in them will be unable to appreciate them as they 
deserve, from their simple inability to understand the peculiar phras- 
eology in which they are written’’. 

A third and considerably enlarged edition entitled Sawney’s Let- 
ters and Cariboo Rhymes, price one dollar, appeared in the spring of 
1869, probably in May. The 1868 edition may have been sold out, 
or the remaining copies may have been burned in the great fire that 
swept Barkerville in September, 1868. The new edition included 
eight additional poems in the Sawney series, and twenty-four pages 
of Cariboo songs. Presumably, like its predecessors, it was printed 
in the office of the Cariboo Sentinel. Still another edition was pvb- 
lished in Toronto in 1895 by W. S. Johnston and Company, printers 
and bookbinders. As already noted, no copy of the 1866 edition is 
known to exist, and all the later issues are now rare. Indeed, prob 
ably the only collection possessing all of them is the Provincial 
Library and Archives, in Victoria. 

The Sentinel for November 25, 1871, announced that Anderson 
was at last leaving British Columbia: “Mr. Anderson has been a 
resident of Cariboo for the last eight years, during which time he 
has won the esteem of many friends, and we are certain has made no 
enemies. Fortune, we are sorry to say has not smiled on him; and 
weary of wooing her embraces in the search for gold, he now returns 
to his old Scottish home, where a fond wife and family have long 
been mourning his absence. He was one of the original members of 
the Amateur Dramatic Association, and by his vocal talents rendered 
much assistance at their performances, his songs being always much 
admired.” 

Anderson himself contributed a farewell poem to the same issue, 
and it seems fitting to include it here. 











FAREWELL! 


Cold Cariboo, farewell! 

i write it with a sad and heavy heart; 
You've treated me so roughly that I feel, 
‘Tis hard to part. 


"Twas all I asked of thee, 

One handful of thy plenteous golden grain, 
Had’st thou but yielded, I'd have sung ‘‘Farewell!”’ 
And home again. 


But, time on time, defeat! 

Ah, cold and cruel, callous Cariboo! 
Have eight years’ honest persevering toil 
No more of you? 


Ah well, then since ’tis so— 

Since Fate hath will’d I should no longer here— 
I e’en submit, while disappointment starts 

The hidden tear. 


But still I'll picture thee 

As some dear loved one in the days gone by, 

And think what might have been, till dreaming brings 
The soothing sigh. 


Farewell! a fond farewell 

To all thy friendships, kindly Cariboo! 

No other land hath hearts more warm than thine, 
Nor friends more true. 





Back in his native Scotland, Anderson settled down at ‘‘Pitfar’’, 
one of his father’s properties near Dollar, in Clackmannan, Fife. 
Later he moved to Cupar, in the same county. His last days were 
spent in England, where he died about 1923, aged about eighty-four 
years. 

A son informs us that Anderson wrote home from Cariboo very 
regularly, but unfortunately not a single letter of the long series 
appears to have survived. 

W. KAYE LAMB 


1 am much indebted to Mr. Willard E. Ireland, Provincial Librarian 
and Archivist, who hunted out many of the details given in these 
notes, to a memorandum prepared many years ago by Mr. G. P. 
Bainbridge, of Vancouver, and to Dr. Michael R. Booth, of the Royal 
Military College, who discovered the 1866 edition of the Letters. 
The text was prepared originally as an introduction to a reprint of 
the 1868 edition of the Letters, published by the Bibliographical 
Society of Canada in 1950. This revised version has been prepared 
and published by kind permission of the Society. 
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CARIBOO SONGS. 





THE ROUGH BUT HONEST MINEB. 





Am—* Castirs 1x THE Ar.” 





SUNG BY MR. JAMES ANDERSON, AT THE THEATRE 
ROYAL, BARKERVILLE, 13TH FEB., 1869. 





The rough but honest miner, 
Wha toils night and day, 
Seeking for the yellow gold, 
Hid amang the clay— 
Howkin’ in the mountain side, 
What does he there— 

Ha! the auld “ dreamer’s ” 

“ Biggin’ castles in the air.”— 
His weather-beaten face, 

An’ his salr-worn bands 

Are tell-tales to a’ 

O’ the hardships he standa ; 
His head may grow grey, 
And his face fu’ o’ care, 
Hunting after gold, 

“ Wi’ its castles in the air.” 


He sees an auld channel, 
Buried in the hill, 

Fill’d fu’ o’ nuggets 

Sae gaes at it wi’ a will, 

For lang weeks and months, 
Drifting late and air’, 

Cutting out a door 

To his “ castle in the air”-— 
He hammers at the rock, 
Believin’ it’s a rim, 

When ten to ane ’tis naething 
But his fancy’s whim— 

Sure when be gets thro’ 

He’ll find his hame-stake there ; 
There’s miners mair than ane, 
Built this “ castle in the air.” 





I. 1863, when James Anderson came 
to the Cariboo and, by the evidence of his second letter to Sawney, 
bought a claim from the famous Cariboo Cameron, Barkerville was 
already a boom town fast replacing nearby communities as the centre 
of the Cariboo gold rush. Two years later the boom had reached its 
peak, and anywhere between five and ten thousand people huddled 
in the tents and cabins of Barkerville and Williams Creek, a popu- 
lation larger than Victoria’s, the highest anywhere in the Canadian 
West. 

Barkerville’s appearance was typical of countless mining towns 
which sprang up from about 1850 to 1880 all over the West. Be- 
tween hillsides denuded of trees straggled a long street of frame 
houses, stores, restaurants, hotels and saloons, of different sizes and 
heights, reflecting in their crazy irregularity the haste and energy 
with which the town had been built. Running between makeshift 
wooden sidewalks was a filthy, muddy, potholed street, a constant 
source of complaint in the Cariboo Sentinel. Floods and spring 
freshets sometimes rendered it almost impassable, and for protection 
the buildings had to be raised on posts. Down this street eddied the 
life of the Cariboo: miners, merchants, hurdy-gurdy girls, Chinamen, 
those who had struck it rich far outnumbered by those who had not, 
perhaps the most prosperous of all being the storekeepers and 
saloonkeepers who charged rich and poor equally high prices. 

Anderson was not one of the lucky ones, as his verses tell us. The 
first claim he bought from Cameron at Williams Creek was moder- 
ately remunerative, and in the summer of 1865, after an unfortunate 
venture at nearby Lightning Creek, he was making fairly good 
money. However, like so many other miners, he was not content with 
enough, and sank all his money into prospecting and shares in other 
claims which yielded nothing. 





Thocht ilka day I'd strike it big, 
Sae didna mind the costs a fig. 

O! had I kent what I ken noo 

I'd sent my siller hame to you; 

For long afore the winter's snaw, 
My cash took wings and flew awa’. 


By the time Anderson wrote his third letter to Sawney in 1868, his 
money was gone, and he was working as a labourer for ten hours a 
day, a fate that overtook miners with no other way to support them- 
selves after their own claims proved barren, and with no money to 
leave the country. 


Like foot-ba’ knockit back an’ fore, 
That’s lang in reaching goal, 

On feather blawn by ilka wind 
That whistles ‘tween each pole; 
E’en sae my mining life has been 
Foo mony a weary day, 

(Will that sun never rise for me 
That shines for makin’ hay?) 


Yet Anderson remained three more years in the Cariboo, seeking his 
elusive fortune once more at Lightning Creek, and once more failing 
to find it. When he finally left, he was, as he admits, beaten. 


And this the burden o’ our sang 
To ilka ane that comes alang, 
Freend, be advised and turn aboot, 
For Cariboo is noo played out! 


In 1871, the year of Anderson’s departure, Barkerville was a 
slowly dying town. Gold was increasingly hard to find, and Barker- 
ville was fulfilling the inexorable destiny of a gold rush town: fren- 
zied settlement, booming, short-lived prosperity, gradual decline, 
migration, and ultimate dereliction. Like most gold rush towns, Bar- 
kerville passed from birth to death in a life-cycle of only a few years. 





Anderson was a prolific writer of verse and songs, a sociable man 
who must have contributed much to Barkerville’s social and cultural 
life. He was vice-president of the Cariboo Literary Institute and a 
member of the Cariboo Amateur Dramatic Association, which had 
opened a theatre in May, 1868. This was the first theatre in the in- 
terior of the Province, and followed the building of theatres in Vic- 
toria and New Westminster by eight years. It was destroyed in the 
fire of September, 1868, but a new one (shared with the Williams 
Creek Fire Brigade) opened in January, 1869. To the opening An- 
derson contributed a gracious and elegant prologue, which remarked: 


And here tonight within this spacious hall, 
Built by kind labour volunteered by all, 

We meet again—and by your beaming eyes 
You're pleas’d once more to see the curtain rise. 


He appeared once on the stage in Oxenford’s farce Uncle Zachary, 
and may have written British Columbia's first native play, A Trip to 
Peace River, given once at the Theatre Royal in December, 1869. 
Advertised as “a new melo-drama’’, it concerned the gold discoveries 
in the Peace River area and the race to get there that was going on 
at the very moment of acting. Unfortunately, the play does not sur- 
vive. 

Upon the publication of Sawney’s Letters and Cariboo Rhymes, 
the Sentine/ triumphantly declared that ‘Cariboo the despised, is, we 
are happy to announce, capable of appearing in print and producing 
a book”. A correspondent of the Sentinel declared that the pleasure 
he got from Sawney’s Letters “is more than anything I had hoped to 
experience from anything in the way of literature, produced in a 
place like Cariboo”. One of the merits of Anderson’s verse, there- 
fore, is that it does represent some kind of enduring local literary 
achievement, unique in the Cariboo gold rush, that can give pleasure 
a hundred years later. 

The poetry itself is of no great literary merit. Sawney’s Letters 
often read like a cross between Burns and Robert Service; their value 
really lies in their graphic illustration of the miner’s life. Anderson 
was a keen observer, although his eye for detail was sometimes too 





exact for poetry. For instance, the beginning of the first letter is 
taken up with the pay of miners, the high price of staple foods, and 
the shortage of milk. Anderson then discusses the prevalence of 
gambling (estimating in a later letter that nine of ten miners 
gambled). He advises his friend Sawney not to come to Cariboo: 


Ye mauna think we houk up gold 

As ye the tatties frae the mould. 

Gude faith, ye’ll maybe houk a twa’l mo’t 
An’ never ever get a glisk o’t! 

An’ then what comes o’ us puir devils, 
We get as thin and lean as weevils. 


The first letter concludes with nostalgic memories of home. 

The second letter comments more directly on the hardships of the 
Cariboo miner's life, especially in the winter, when there was no 
work. Although some left owing debts, 


Still here the miner on the whole 

Is a straight gaun honest soul, 

Wha pays his debts baith fair and free 
Gif he’s the cash to pay it wi’. 


The pleasures of dancing with the hurdy-gurdy girls (imported from 
San Francisco for Barry and Adler's saloon) are vividly described, 
but in spite of the pleasantness of Cariboo social life, thoughts of 
home intrude: 


Ah! Sawney, man, I lang to see 
The friends at home sae dear to me. 


The third and last letter is undoubtedly the best, more economical 
in style, tighter in construction, and shrewd in psychological obser- 
vation, reaching at moments into genuine poetry. After reviewing the 
difficulties of his mining life and his failure to strike it rich, Ander- 
son reflects on the changes gold makes in men and in the world’s 
attitude to rich and poor. 





Yet tak the bawbees frae the ane, 
An’ gie them to the ither, 

This man will get the warld’s hand, 
And that man its cauld shoulther! 


To Anderson, perhaps the prime value of a mining life was that 
it revealed the truth about men. 


There's naething like a minin’ life 
In ony trade or art, 

That brings to licht sae forcibly 
Each feelin’ o’ the heart. 


The Sentinel’s correspondent previously quoted found it remark- 
able that “hard knocks and rough living are powerless to destroy the 
spirit of poesy’’. In Anderson, rather, they stimulated it. The truth- 
fulness of his observation impressed this correspondent most, and the 
Sentinel also found it to be the chief value of his verse. It is a judg- 
ment which remains valid for the modern reader. Although by no 
means a poet of stature, he is the earliest British Columbia poet to 
attain any kind of literary survival, and his undoubted virtue is his 
vivid picture of a rough mining life in one of the most significant 
periods and places in British Columbia’s history. 


MICHAEL R. BOOTH 











PACIFIC NORTHWEST LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT PROJECT REPORTS 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES OF 

THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 

A REVIEW BY F. P. LEVIRS 


Assistant Superintendent (instruction) 
British Columbia Department of Education 


T.: SECOND of the four volumes of reports resulting from the 
Pacific Northwest Library Association Library Development Proj- 
ect deals with school library facilities in the States of Montana, 
Oregon, Idaho and Washington and the Province of British Co- 
lumbia. According to the Preface, the five studies included “are 
predicated on the assumption that the school library is an integral 
part of the intellectual conditioning of the child” and that there- 
fore a major premise of all of them is “that any educational pro- 
gram is handicapped without a good library service and that the 
educational obligation should, as a matter of policy, extend to 
school libraries”. The volume contains an investigation of the role 
of the school library in the schools and a discussion of school li- 
brary standards by Professor Richard Darling, a survey of concepts 
of the library’s role by school administrators, by Professors Sletten, 
Darling and Thweatt, a report on the supervision of school library 
programmes by Professor Marion Peterson, and a study of school- 
public library relations by Mrs. Louise Wenberg and Mr. Henry 
Drennan. Dr. Morton Kroll summarizes conclusions and recom- 
mendations in the last chapter. 

The Preface tells us that “no comprehensive survey of school 
libraries’ was intended. Nevertheless, the chief value of the work 
should lie in its use as a reference to existing philosophy and prac- 
tice for those engaged directly in the improvement of school 
library services, whether they are librarians or school administra- 
tors. Even if the picture is not complete, it is reasonably clear from 
the evidence presented. School libraries in the large secondary 
schools are generally adequate although librarians in them are 
called upon to serve the needs of too many students. In secondary 
schools with enrolments of 301-500 pupils, there is a clear divid- 
ing line between the effectiveness of those libraries having trained 
librarians and those that have not. In the small secondary schools 
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with untrained librarians, libraries are on the whole inadequate. 
In elementary schools, less attention has been paid to libraries than 
in secondary schools, book collections are smaller, and services are 
generally inadequate. School libraries at all levels have not been 
used effectively either in curriculum planning or in actual teaching 
within the schools, a fault for which librarians themselves must 
take a large measure of responsibility. 

The need for school library standards is urged to “set minimums 
below which a school must not fall and goals of excellence toward 
which schools may aim. Between these points lie various degrees 
of achievement which will represent the progress or the needs of 
a given school”. One of the finest sections of the book summarizes 
briefly and chronologically the various standards set on this con- 
tinent, following this with the standards used in the four states 
and this Province. The difficulty of keeping abreast of advances 
being made is evidenced by the figure of $.60-$1.00 per pupil 
quoted as the recommended annual appropriation for library books 
in British Columbia, a figure which has not been in use for five 
years but is still quoted from the Library Manual of 1955. There 
is some implied and justified criticism of the qualitative provincial 
standards set out in that booklet. 

It is interesting to find that the school administrators of the Pa- 
cific Northwest, alive as they appear to be to the importance of 
school libraries, do not agree with many of the criteria set out for 
the operation of school libraries by professional librarians. Perhaps 
this lack of agreement should not be assumed as lack of under- 
standing on the part of administrators, but should rather lead to a 
re-examination of the criteria in the light of practicality. British 
Columbia superintendents of schools differed appreciably in view- 

int from their American counterparts on several questions. Some 
of these differences are undoubtedly caused by essential differences 
in the school system, e.g., the preparation and control of library 
budgets, the selection of books, and the use of school libraries by 
the public. Perhaps our librarians will be pleased to know that 
local superintendents were also more inclined to stress the import- 
ance of highly trained librarians. 

The section on supervision of school library programmes re- 
views present practices and urges appointment of supervisors at 
both state and local district levels. The conclusions are based on 
more subjective estimates than in the preceding sections. There is 
no attempt, for example, to prove that the appointment of a state 
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supervisor has led to an improvement in school library services but 
rather a reiteration of the argument that this would occur as a 
natural consequence. Some very practical suggestions are neverthe- 
less advanced for supervision at a local level. In that connection, 
a well-deserved tribute is paid to the organization of school library 
services in Vancouver. 

Vancouver again receives attention in the section on the rela- 
tions between schools and public libraries. This section deals 
rather extensively with the problems that have arisen where public 
library services have been extended to schools, and that would 
seem to arise at least partially from a mutual lack of understand- 
ing of the separate functions of the two systems of libraries. There 
would also appear to be some confusion in professional circles as 
to the proper division of library work with children and young 
people. 

The rather extensive list of specific recommendations includes 
fifteen on improvement of school libraries, twenty on supervisory 
services, and sixteen on school-public library relations. They can 
be grouped into a number of general statements: 


1. Greater use should be made of full-time professional librarians 
by (a) providing more clerical help; and (b) combining ser- 


vices for smaller schools. 


School librarians should improve their services by (a) partici- 
pating in professional library associations; (b) keeping others 
informed as to the functions and services of libraries; and (c) 
taking a greater part in curriculum building. 


Book collections should be improved by (a) greater library 
appropriations, especially in smaller schools; (b) book selec- 
tion designed to service the curriculum; and (c) more exten- 
sive periodical and newspaper service. 


Supervisory practices at state, district and local levels should 
be improved in order to co-ordinate library services at all 
levels. 


. More state and provincial funds should be provided to extend 
both school and public library services. 


. School and public librarians should plan co-operatively to de- 
termine the separate and common functions of the two types 
of library. 
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There is a certain unevenness and lack of balance in the volume. 
The first three studies appear to be more of a unity and, to this 
reviewer, to be much the more useful half of the report. The re- 
maining two studies are often repetitious and contain rather more 
opinion than evidence in favour of the conclusions reached. The 
summary by the editor is very valuable in respect of the analysis 
of the individual studies, but the repetition of the numbered recom- 
mendations within the body of the article, when they are already 
given at the end of the pertinent chapters, adds more in bulk than 
in convenience to the reader. 

The report does make a distinct contribution to research on 
school libraries in the Pacific Northwest. It is hoped that it will 
motivate research at local levels but, more important still, that it 
will prompt further development and improvement of this most 
important part of the school’s instructional services. The emphasis 
on the importance of elementary school libraries should particu- 
larly stir the active interest of school librarians and school ad- 
munistrators. 





s 
ELLA E. CLARK 
From the Haida tales of the Pacific coast 
to the Micmacs of the east, here is the 


most complete, authoritative and read- 


able collection ever published of the 
myths and legends of the Canadian In- 
dian. Enjoyable as entertainment, and 


invaluable as a reference work. October. 


McCLELLAND & STEWART LIMITED 





GRUB STREET, 8.C. 


THE UNASSUMING EXPLORERS 


A REVIEW BY BETTY VOGEL 
University of British Columbia Library 


RODERICK HAIG-BROWN, 

The Farthest Shores 

(Canadian Pageant Series) 
Toronto, Longmans, Green, 1960. 
127 p. illus. 


I. THIS FIRST BOOK, Longman’s ‘Canadian Pageant’’ series, 
despite its alarming title, avoids all the insinuating nationalism it 
might appear to be designed to inculcate. This is the more surpris- 
ing because not only is The Farthest Shores written for young 
people, who are particularly susceptible to heroism, but, as the 
author suggests, it could well be adopted as a school text, a me- 
dium in which national explorers have been notoriously idealized, 
and, consequently, made extremely remote and unpalatable to 
generations of students. 

Mr. Haig-Brown is highly successful in taking these explorers 
out of their stained-glass windows—or, to be more accurate, out 
of the John Innes paintings in which even the most modest voy- 
ageur is pictured as an intrepid visionary. Instead, as he states in 
his Foreword, he has tried to picture these men as they regarded 
themselves, motivated primarily by obedience to their immediate 
duties, frequently unpleasant ones. Alexander Mackenzie frankly 
disliked his new environment, so devoid of stimulating compan- 
ionship, and considered it ‘‘unpardonable for anybody to remain 
in this country who can leave it”. Even the natural beauty of our 
surroundings gave most of them little pleasure—Vancouver de- 
scribes Howe Sound as ‘‘a dreary prospect” while Fraser is op- 
pressed by the sight of ‘mountains upon mountains, whose sum- 
mits are covered with eternal snows, closing the glooming scene’’. 
This candid approach provides us with some of the most appeal- 
ing descriptions of these men because they are so unassuming— 
Vancouver ploughing methodically in and out of the tortuous 
coastline, naming it meticulously as he proceeded after an inven- 
tory of “particular friends”, or Thompson comforting his voy- 
ageurs in his awkward French with the twenty-third Psalm. 

In covering the initial exploration of this Province up to Thom 
son’s Columbia River expedition, the author avoids all racial or 
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national bias. An interesting Nootkan legend describing Cook's 
arrival is included and there is a charming description of the 
elaborate preparations made for the impressive official visit of 
Vancouver and Quadra to Maquinna, who welcomed it with such 
child-like glee. Pettiness, greed and cowardice are not the charac- 
teristics of any one group, and, by contrast, make relationships like 
the friendship of Vancouver and Quadra, caught amid the ma- 
chinations of power politics at Nootka, very moving. 

Much of the freshness of this book is due to the medium for 
which it was written—the radio documentary. The first of a pro- 
jected three volumes, it has been adapted from the author’s CBC 
centennial year radio series “The Land is Bright’, a survey of the 
history of British Columbia to World War I. In preparing these, 
the author wisely based his narrative largely on the journals of the 
explorers themselves, making much use of direct quotation or dia- 
logue adapted from the same source. This both provides a sense of 
immediacy lacking in many popular histories and ensures the objec- 
tivity the author so highly values. 

Much of the vividness of this form of presentation is, of course, 
due to the content of the journals themselves. All the diarists 
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utilized were highly articulate and had widely ranging interests. 
Vancouver's very restrained account is delightful in its circum- 
locution and understatement; Mackenzie’s is forthright and often 
wry; Fraser frequently betrays an almost querulous agitation and 
appears to use his journal as an emotional outlet for fears which 
had to be disguised from his men; Thompson, the most scholarly, 
shows unusual psychological penetration and a deep understand- 
ing of the native culture. 

Haig-Brown’s use of dialogue, although it frequently strikes an 
heraldic note inevitable in the radio script form, is very convinc- 
ing, and the use of dialect for minor characters is particularly 
effective. This keeps the events from becoming dangerously epic in 
proportion, provides welcome comic relief in many of the more 
exciting sequences, and gives an opportunity for pungent descrip- 
tion not present in the restrained style of many of the accounts. 

It is to be hoped that the author will furnish a map in the next 
volume of this excellent series. 


REVIEWED BY ROD IRVING 


WILL DAWSON, Coastal Cruising; 

An Authoritative Guide to British Columbian 
and Puget Sound-San Juan Islands Waters, 
Vancouver, Mitchell Press, 1960. 175 p. illus. 


T. READ THIS BOOK after a week of cruising the Gulf Islands is 
to enjoy one’s holiday over again. It is recommended to all who 
cruise the southern coast of British Columbia, and especially to 
those about to begin such a cruise. 

The book begins with some general notes on the area to be 
described, and goes on to discuss a number of aspects of boating 
in general. One feels that this is the least valuable part of the 
work, as more detailed discussions are available in numerous 
books on the subject. The real value of Mr. Dawson’s work be- 
comes obvious when he begins to describe boating as affected by 
the conditions peculiar to the area. His description of the regional 
weather conditions, local winds, and special techniques for anchor- 
ing and berthing are all of particular value, based as they are on 
local knowledge and experience. There are one or two minor 
criticisms. The section on storm warnings includes a diagram of 
both the Canadian and U.S. storm signals, but the discussion seems 
to be limited to the American system. The section on beacons and 
buoys could have placed more emphasis on the importance of 
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BY Marco PALLIs. This book deals with the various facets of the spir- 
itual life, relating them to the practical problems of existence, and 
includes an exhausive study of the Dalai Lama and his function. This is 
based on traditional data and is the only available authoritative source 
of information. 
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Foreword by Herb Caen. The unique geography of San Francisco has 
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told in terms of its hills. 
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Echoes of Puget Sound $7.00 
Fifty Years of Logging and Steamboating 


BY CAPTAIN TORGER BIRKELAND. Echoes of Puget Sound is the story of 
Torger Birkeland. As a lad he came to America with his family and 
started working as a whistle punk in logging camps at the age of eleven. 
At twenty he finally turned to the sea. From then on his life was in- 
divisibly linked with steamboating on Puget Sound. 


Juveniles 


The Black Wolf of Savage River $3.50 


BY ERNESTINE N. Byrb; Illustrated by Ruth Robbins. In an Alaskan 
setting, the young wolf Balta learns to match his wits against his wilder- 
ness world. The ways of the wolf pack and other animals of the northern 
wilds are vividly told in a story combining adventure and nature lore. 
Map of Alaska region included. Ages 9 to 13. 


Wild Animals of the Far West $4.95 


BY ADRIEN STOUTENBURG; I/lustrated by Ruth Robbins. Over a hundred 
mammals from mountain, valley, desert and ocean are described here by 
a noted author of children’s literature. Beautiful 2-colour drawings. Ages 
10 and up. 
Good reference and inspirational book for any youngster, fourth 
grade and up. Recommended for all libraries. Library Journal 


Quest in the Cariboo $3.50 


BY JOHN F. HAYES. Quest in the Cariboo is the seventh exciting book in 
John F. Hayes’ Canadian Historical series. Excitement, suspense, danger, 
all are woven artistically in this tale of the British Columbia goldfields 
in the 1860's. 


PUBLISHING co. LIMITED 
St7 WELLINGTON STREET WEST - TORONTO 28 
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reading the chart as well as observing the buoys, as the coastal 
topography is often so complicated that observation alone will not 
always tell the stranger whether he is entering or leaving a channel 
or harbour. 

The second section of the book describes a number ‘of cruises, 
taking in the area from Olympia to the northern tip of Vancouver 
Island and extending down its west coast. This section is very well 
arranged, discussing in logical sequence the floats and anchorages, 
services, winds, currents, hazards, attractions and scenery, followed 
by historical notes which add a great deal of interest, and will 
make any cruise more enjoyable. 

Altogether this is a most satisfactory and helpful book, and 
should be aboard any vessel cruising the area, especially if skip- 
pered by anyone unfamiliar with the local conditions. 


REVIEWED BY C. W. DUNN 


J.. H. HAMILTON, The “All-Red Route’ 
1893-1953; A History of the Trans-Pacific 
Mail Service Between British Columbia, 
Australia, and New Zealand (Reprinted 
from the British Columbia Historical Quar- 
terly, XX, Nos. 1-2, January-April, 1956) 
Victoria, 1959. 129 p. illus. 


k EARING THE HALLMARKS of scholarly endeavour and born 
of an intimate knowledge that has spanned many years, this ac- 
count of the “All-Red Route” opens new vistas to Canadians in- 
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terested in their past. The story of the Mail Service is in fact the 
story of the rapid emergence of our Pacific ports and the develop- 
ment of economic and social intercourse between Canada and her 
sister dominions. Nurtured by the imperialist sentiment, the ser- 
vice became a reality in the hands of the tragic James Huddart and 
was brought to fulfilment by the capable James Mills. 

It is a fascinating story, written with enthusiasm and sympathy. 
Despite the sentimentality of the closing pages, the style remains 
terse and business-like throughout. Technically, the work is of a 
high standard. The quotations are illuminating, the index is ample, 
and points are carefully annotated from an extensive background. 
This is the type of basic research that Canadian history requires. 


BOOKS BRIEFLY NOTED 


FREDERICK FALKNER, The Aqualung Twins and the ‘Iron 
Crab’, Vancouver, Dent, 1959. 188 p. illus. Further adventures of 
the twins, of interest to juvenile readers. 


WILLIAM MAWLE, Random Rhyme and Varied Verse, Vic- 
toria, 1959. 97 p. Poems, many of which had appeared previously 
in the CANADIAN POETRY MAGAZINE, bound in a hand-made 
volume. 


ARTHUR C. NASH, Buds and Blossoms, Vancouver, Clarke & 
Stuart, 1960. 60 p. Poems, by a West Vancouver doctor. 


Help Wanted - Male — Female 


KITIMAT PUBLIC LIBRARY requires a Librarian to administer a 

progressive and attractive new library. Book budget currently 

$7,500.00. Salary schedule $5,000.00 to $6,000.00 per annum plus 

generous fringe benefits. Statutory salary depends on experience and 

background. Applications should be made to, and further informa- 

tion obtained from R. M. Block, Secretary, Kitimat Public Library, 
Box 400, Nechako P.O., Kitimat, B.C. 








The Brownline Library Supply Catalogue is 
an ever-present salesman ..,. says the “Brownline Man” 


Here in one volume are hundreds of Library. Supply items illustrated and 
priced for ready reference. Serving Canadian Libraries from coast to coast, 
BROWN BROTHERS maintain sufficient stocks in their Tororito warehouse 
to offer immediate shipment of virtually any order. Fora copy of the 1960-61 
catalogue—contact our nearest Sales Office or write direct. 
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England’s Most Distinguished Modern Bookshop 


Better Books Limited 


Offers a Reliable and Intelligent Postal Service 


Average-time of delivery in British 
Columbia to.customer-is 6 to. 7 weeks 
from: receipt of order. Quick replies by 
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Library orders sent post free. 
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